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For ‘* The Friend.” 


William Williams. 


(Continued from page 226.) 

In his Journal, William Williams relates 
the exercises through which he passed in con- 
nection with his appearance in the ministry ; 
the withdrawal of any sense of Divine favor 
that followed his refusal to submit to the 
Lord’s requirings ; and the rejoicing that filled 
his heart, when he had yielded to perform 
the service to which he felt himself called. 
He says :— 

“About the Third month, 1800, I often felt 
the power of the Lord to work in me, to the 
qualifying of my mind for bis service ; and the 
inability 1 felt at that time for his great and 
awful work, caused me to go bowed down in 
bitterness of spirit many days, with desires, 
and earnest breathings of soul to the Lord, 
that if He was pleased to call me to the great 
and solemn work of the ministry, He would 














edly obey. But when I felt the weight to 
arise again, I put it off, still afraid to comply 
with what I believed was required ; so that I 
have since often had to admire at the good- 
ness of the Almighty, in being so compas- 
sionate as to bear so long with me, in my 
backwardness to comply with his will. But 
what persuasion could not effect, judgment 
brought about, for at this time, I belonged to 
a small meeting, which was held by indul- 
gence once a month, and was a branch of Lost 
Creek Monthly Meeting, (in Tennessee,) and 
at one of these little meetings, the power of 
the Lord on me was so great that I could 
hardly sit still; and I again felt the word of 
command to fall down on my knees, and sup- 
plicate the Most High. But I let in the rea- 
soner again, and reasoned until meeting broke; 
and then, O! the horror that I felt. And for 
many days it appeared that all goodness was 
withdrawn from me. O! then, how did I de- 
sire to feel one moment’s presence of my 
Master, but could not. Then did I often re- 
tire to lonely places, and try to call on the 
name of the Lord my God, but could not find 
a word to utter before Him. Then did I 
again covenant, that if He would be pleased to 
appear again to my distressed soul, let Him 
require what He would, I would obey his com- 
mand. But it was some time before He was 
pleased to show me his face again, so that my 
will was for the present, fully brought down, 
and self laid low in the dust, when I was made 
willing, through bis strength, to do bis will, 


give me a clear sight of the right time, for of|and what He might be pleased to require of 


ourselves we can do nothing to profit. 
blessed and adored be the great name of the 
Lord forever, who was pleased to bring me 
on, by appearing more and more to my mind, 
to prepare me for receiving the word of com- 
mand, when He should think fit to give it; 
but when the time came, O the backwardness 
there was in me to perform what I believed 
was required of me, which was, to appear in 
supplication to the Most High, in a public 
meeting of his people, so that I trembled at 
the thoughts thereof, and at times did most 
humbly beg to be excused therefrom, through 
weakness and fear, lest I should be too for- 


And! 


me. And when the Lord of glory knew that 
1 was fully humbled, He again appeared with 
the incomes of his precious love, to my poor 
soul, and overshadowed me with bis everlast- 
ing arm of strength, in such a manner, that 
the whole man was made to bow before Him 
in awful solemn silence, and in this state, in 
quietly waiting to know his will, 1 felt the 
word of command, and strength again given 
to supplicate in a few words. It was an awful 
solemn time, and many sincere-hearted friends 
were much affected, and broken into tears. 
This was at Lost Creek Meeting, on First- 
day, the 28th of the Ninth month, in the year 


ward, and by an untimely appearance, bring|of our Lord 1800. 


dishonor to the great cause of truth, which 
was dear to me. But when I had tried the 
fleece on both sides, the wet and the dry, I 


O! the joy and sweet consolation I felt, and 
my soul could praise the Lord my God, as I 
rode to my habitation—and for many days 





found that in thus appearing, was my way to|and weeks I felt his love to flow into my 


peace. But I lament to relate that I held 


heart, and was often ready to conclude, that 


back, after all scruple and doubt were re-|my services in that line were over, and that 


moved from my mind, and put off my duty 


it would not be any more required of me; for 


from time to time; and after I felt the life to|I attended many meetings, feeling bis love to 


arise, and the word of command to be given, 
and had neglected to be faithful thereunto, 
until meetings were closed: O the sorrow and 
distress that I then felt! I was then ready 


fill my heart, but felt not the word of com- 
mand for some time; but as I was sitting in 
meeting with my mind mucb gathered and 
stayed on the Lord, I felt his power to over- 


to beg that the Lord would pass by my back-|shadow me in a remarkable manner, and a 
wardness, and continue his living presence Scripture text was brought to my remem- 
with me; and to promise, that if He would|brance, which I believed I was required to’ 
favor me again with a feeling sense of his life, relate, with a few words of exhortation. O! fruit of the trees; and this being after the 


I, the least of all the flock, should be called 
upon to appear in public. 
of myself I could do nothing, that it was the 
Lord’s work, and that He would give ability 
to perform: and to the praise of his great 
name, I can acknowledge, that ‘ hitherte the 
Lord bath belped me,’ and O, travailing soul! 
trust thou in Him, ‘for in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength,’ and He will not for- 
sake the weak in the time of trial, for He 
careth for the sparrows, and thou art of more 
value than many sparrows, and although thou 
mayest feel thyself as the pelican in the wilder- 


But I knew that 


ness, or as the sparrow on the house-top, yet 
remember that the bairs of thy head are num- 
bered, and one of them shall not be suffered 
to fall to the ground without tby Father’s 
notice. I did not very often appear in public 
at first, but when I did, O! the sweetness I 
felt by submitting to his will.” 

It is not designed in this brief sketch to 
follow William Williams through the various 
labors and journeys which he underwent in 
the cause of bis Divine Master ; but merely to 
select a few instructive passages from his 
Journal. 

Under the date of 26th of the Second month, 
1804, he says:—“I attended an appointed 
meetiug at the house of Abraham Elliot, 
mostly amongst the society of Baptists, some 
of whom, I believe, were seeking more sub- 
stantial food than that with which their teach- 
ers were feeding them. These got a crumb 
of refreshment from the Heavenly Father’s 
bountiful table, for the life and power of truth 
was with us, which is our strength and con- 
fidence. After meeting, one of their teachers 
asked me when I intended to come again and 
see them? I replied, I knew not. He asked 
me why? I answered, that in that case, I 
was but a servant, and not my own Carver: 
but if my Master said go, I hoped to be faith- 
ful, and if He did not call me I desired not to 
run unsent. He said I should come again, 
and tell them of the good things of God: ‘ for,’ 
continued he, ‘if we stay at home, and go not 
out, we shall know nothing,’ then bid fare- 
well, and staid not for an answer. O, the 
strength of man!—how many there are, who 
lare endeavoring to stir up the beloved of their 
souls in their own will, thinking that God 
will be pleased with their outward perform- 
ances, and man-made devotion! How many 
it hinders from coming to the pure life!” 

1lth of Tenth month, 1804. “At Holly 
Spring Meeting—silent, except a few words 
at the close of the meeting, informing them 
that I had nothing given me, to deliver to 
them, and that I did not leave home, and all 
my near and dear connexions, to communicate 
any thing in my own will. Ob! that all gos- 
pel ministers would be careful of feeding the 
people with premeditated matter.” 

“ On the 3rd day of the Fifth month, 1807, 
we bad a severe frost, which killed most of the 


and the word of command, I would undoubt-|the inexpressible cross it was, to think that‘ people bad entertained great hopes of a fruit 
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year, they were much disappointed, which 
brought me into a deep consideration why 
our fruit should so often be killed in these 
latter days; and reflecting on the increasing 
and excessive use of spirituous liquors, I was 
induced to think that it was the will of the 
Divine hand of Providence, in order to with- 
hold mankind from this destructive evil, and 
under a consideration of the practice of dis- 
tilling grain, | was ready to say, that if the 
inhabitants of our favored land, do not cease 
from this evil practice, and put their grain to 
better uses, I was afraid the Lord would send 
a blast on that also. O that the inhabitants 
of the land would learn righteousness, before 
his judgments are poured forth.” 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Two Years in the Jungle. 

This is a narrative of the experiences of a 
hunter and a naturalist, in India, Ceylon, the 
Malay Peninsula and Borneo. The writer, 
William T. Hornaday, was a professional taxi- 
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“On our way home from the Petrified Forest, 


with a camel load of specimens, we stopped 
at the limestone quarry a mile from the city 
to look for fossils. In a couple of hours vigor- 
ous scrambling and bammering, we secured 
a fine assortment of fossils, including about 
30 good specimens of a pretty little fossil crab, 
and a number of shells. 

“Even at the Pyramids, last of all suitable 
places for a naturalist, we found specimens 
valuable to science. The Pyramids are built 
entirely of nummulitic limestone blocks ; and 
the passages are lined with limestone brought 
from the Mokattem Hills, east of Cairo, 8 miles 
away. This limestone is full of nummulites, 
little flat echinoderms, which, as the blocks 
upon the surface slowly disintegrate through 
exposure, are set free and roll down to the 
base of the Pyramids, where they are picked 
up by the Arabs and sold to travellers.” 

At Bombay, in India, he met with an edu- 
cated native, whom he proceeded to question 
about the localities where he might find cer- 
tain animals, particularly crocodiles. “He 


dermist ; and was sent out by Dr. Ward, of|was talking at a great rate, and I was busily 


Rochester, for the express purpose of collect- 
ing objects of natural history ; and, especially, 
the skins and skeletons of the large quadru- 
peds which frequent the Indian wilds. These 
were wanted to supply the demands of vari- 
ous scientific museums; and although the ex- 
penditure was large, it proved a good invest- 
ment. 

The narrative evinces a great deal of energy 
and perseverance in the explorer; and con- 
tains many interesting incidents and facts ; 
yet it is not without blemishes, which might 
well have been spared, in its criticisms on re- 
ligious work among the natives of the East; 
with which the author had little sympathy. 

From the Giant’s Causeway he procured 
five of the large basaltic columns. He speaks 
of this great geological wonder as the most 
interesting feature of the picturesque north 
coast of Ireland. 

The British Museum surpasses in size and 
scientific completeness all other museums in 
the world. ‘The best of it all is, that this 
wonderful storehouse of science is open on 
equal terms to all, and, be you ever so humble 
a student, an assistant is always at your ser- 
vice to hunt up and show you at once the 
specimens you desire to examine.” 

“ At Naples we spent eight delightful days, 


in the course of which we made two excur-| 


sions to Vesuvius and collected a ton of lava 


specimens; and also visited Pompeii to see} 
? 


the place, and scoop up a bagful of the fine 
pumice-stone which still covers a large por- 
tion of the city.” 

“While in Naples we spent several days 
among the oyster-stalls on the quay, buying 
quantities of shells, star-fishes and echino- 
derms of many species from the Mediter- 
ranean. It really seems as if the Italians cat 
every living animal they can catch in the sea, 
excepting the corals and sponges. In addi- 
tion to the common edible fishes, the poor 
people devour sharks, rays, octopods, echino- 


derms, squids, crustaceans, and shell-fish of 


all sorts.” 

From Cairo they made an excursion to the 
Petrified Forest, south of the city. It is “a 
hilly, sandy desert, strewn with petrified tree- 
trunks and countless fragments of wood. In 
many places we found trunks 20, 30 and even 
40 feet in length, and often a foot and a half 
in diameter.” 


jotting down notes, when he suddenly stop- 
ped and asked, ‘Sir, why do you require to 
know about these animals?’ ‘ Why, I wish 
ito find them.’ ‘Why do you require to find 
ithem: Do you wish to shoot them, to kill 
them?’ ‘Exactly, for their skins and skele- 
tons.’ ‘Ah,’ said he, dropping my map, ‘ then 
I cannot inform you where any animals are ; 
I do not wish anything to be killed, and if I 
tell you where you can find any animals, I 
shall do a great wrong.’ ” 

After a short tarriance at Bombay, W. T. 
Hornaday went to Allahabad at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna rivers; and from 
ithence some 200 miles up the latter river. 
|His principal object in exploring it was to ob- 
| tain specimens of the peculiar Gangetic croco- 
\dile called the Gavial. It is described as hav- 
ing very slender and elongated jaws, with an 
expanded end, set with 27 tecth in each side 
jof the upper jaw, and 25 in the lower. The 
lower large front teeth pass upward entirely 
through two holes at the extremity of the 
snout, but all the remaining teeth are wholly 
free upon the sides, slanting well outward, 
and in young specimens they are so prominent 
‘and sharp that it is unpleasant to grasp the 
muzzle in the naked band. 

From the Gavial, which has the narrowest 
muzzle of all the crocodilians, all the known 
species of crocodiles, caimans and jacares, can 
be arranged in a regular series according to 
the width of their muzzles, leading by regular 
gradations down to the alligator which has 
the broadest muzzle of all. 

The Indian Gavial inhabits all the large 
rivers of Northern India, but does not occur 
in Soutbern India, nor in Burmah. 

In collecting specimens it was necessary to 
shoot them when lying out of water on the 
sand-banks, for if shot in the water they in- 
stantly sink and are lost. The Gavial takes 
its sun-bath on the very edge of the water, in 
which it takes refuge on a very slight alarm. 
The most successful method was found to be 
to paralyze the animal by a rifle shot through 
the vertebra of the neck, which was imme- 
diately followed by a rush of the native assist- 
ants to seize it by the tail, and prevent its 
slipping into the river. 

The whole number of Gavials secured was 
26, part of which were prepared for skeletons, 
and of the others the skins were prepared 








for mounting. In making the “rough skele 


tons,” the head, tail and the four legs were 
detached from the body, thus dividing it into 
seven pieces. The flesh was carefully cut 
away, and the internal viscera removed, but 
the natural ligaments were left between the 
bones. Every part was then thoroughly 
rubbed with strong arsenical soap to pre. 
serve it from the attacks of rats and of inse¢tg, 
The skull, the tail and the limbs were then 
packed into the cavity of the chest, and the 
bundle tightly bound up with strong twine, 
In a few days it becomes perfectly dry and 
hard and free from unpleasant odors; and is 
in a compact shape for shipment. 

In preparing the skins for mounting, after 
the flesh is carefully removed, the skin jg 
soaked for 24 hours in strong brine, then the 
inside and the leg bones rubbed with the ar. 
senical soap, after which powdered alum ig 
liberally applied to the whole inner surface, 
It is then hung up to dry in the wind and 
shade. When almost bard and stiff, it is taken 
down and folded up carefully so that it can 
be packed in a box of ordinary dimensions, 

In dissecting the first two Gavials that 
were secured, W. T. Hornaday says, “The 
birds of prey began to gather round us from 
all directions. Dozens of buge, ungainly val- 
tures came and settled down upon the sand 
within 20 yards, looking on with greedy eyes, 
A little further away a huge flock of crows 
kept up an incessant cawing as they watched 
their opportunity ; while a score of hawks 
and kites swooped and circled above us. We 
threw large pieces of meat toward the vul- 
tures, upon which 8 or 10 of the foremost 
would rush forward and seize it with their 
beaks. The crows would caw and peck at 
the meat thrown to them, until a party of 
greedy vultures would gallop over and gob- 
ble up every thing. We tossed small pieces 
of meat high up in the air, and every timea 
hawk would come swooping down and cluteh 
it in his talons.” 

(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Hannah More. 
: (Continued from page 227.) 

By the death of her friend David Garrick, 
in the early part of 1779, the strong spell was 
broken that “held her in subjection to the 
fascinations of brilliant company and a town 
life, in opposition to those inbred and original 
propensities which disposed her strongly in 
the midst of these blandishments, to cultivate 
in retirement a better acquaintance with 
herself, and a better use of her great capaci- 
ties.” 

From this time until her retreat to Cow- 
slip Green, “an interval of about five years, 
she gradually proceeded in redeeming ber 
time, and detaching herself from engagements, 
which, however agreeable to ber taste and 
talents, kept her from answering the higher 
vocation which summoned her to the service 
of the soul and labors of love.” * * * 

Hampton, 1781. “Methinks I envy Burke 
that ‘consciousness of his worth,’ which he 
must feel on considering himself rejected only 
because his talents were acrime. But Provi- 
dence has wisely contrived to render all its 
dispensations equal, by making those talents 
which set one man so much above another, of 
no esteem in the opinion of those who are 
without them.” “So that I do think that 
even in this world things are carried hand-in- 
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band more equally than many are willing to 
allow, for ‘the painful pre-eminence’ is so 
mixed with mortification and disappointment, 
that its pleasures, I believe, do not atone for 
the envy and plague which it brings. For 
js it not much better to be easy and happy 
now, than talked of a thousand years hence, 
when you either will not know it or will de- 
spise it.” 

As an illustration of the customs prevalent 
among the higher classes of society at that 
time, she writes: “I was at a very great as- 
sembly at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s. Con- 
ceive to yourself one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred people met together, dressed in the 
extremity of the fashion; painted as red as 
bacchanals ; poisoning the air with perfumes ; 
treading on each other’s gowns; making the 
crowd they blame; not one in ten able to get 
achair; protesting they are engaged to ten 
other places, and lamenting the fatigue they 
are not obliged to endure; ten or a dozen 
card tables crammed with dowagers of quality, 
grave ecclesiastics, and yellow admirals ; and 
you have an idea of an assembly. I never go 
to these things when I can possibly avoid it, 


and stay, when there, as few minutes as | 


can.” And again, “I hope the age is not so 

bad as we took it to be; and yet it cannot be 

so very good neither, when the strawberries 

at Lady Stormont’s breakfast last Saturday 

morning cost one hundred and fifty pounds.” 
* 


London, 1782. “I dined very pleasantly 
one day last week at the Bishop of Chester's. 
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death; his legs are scarified, but nothing will 
do. I. have, however, the comfort to hear 
that his dread of dying is in great measure 
subdued ; and now he says, ‘The bitterness 
of death is past..” * * “The man whose 
intellectual powers had awed all around bim, 
was in his turn made to tremble, when the 
period arrived at which all knowledge is use- 
less and vanishes away, except the knowledge 
of the true God, and of Jesus Christ whom 
He hassent. Effectually to attain this knowl- 
edge, this giant of literature must become a 
child. The man looked up to asa prodigy of 
wisdom, must become a fool that he might be 
wise. Whata commentthis upon that word: 
‘The loftiness of man shall be bowed down, 
and the haughtiness of man shall be laid low, 
and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that 
da oy ” 

Bristol, 1775. Writing to her friend Wm. 
Pepys, on the birth of one of his children, the 
following humorous remarks occur; “I am 
always glad when a numerous family bap- 
pens (though by-the-by, I am_ persuaded 
that nothing happens) to be sent into a quar- 
ter where they will be well educated. When 
this is the case, 1 have always remarked, in 
my small observation of buman life, that large 
families were more virtuous, more happy, and 
even, as to the things of this world, more 
prosperous than those in which there is a 
singular solitary cub to plague his parents, 
despise his tutors, and torment his depend- 
ants.” 

We will insert a few short extracts from a 


Johnson was there, and the bishop was very |letter to one of the sisterhood, written soon 


desirous to draw him out, as he wished to|after the death of Dr. Johnson. 


“Dr. Brock- 


show him off to some of the company whollesby, his physician, was with him; he said 


had never seen him. He begged me to sit 
next him at dinner, and to devote myself to 
making him talk. To this end I consented 
to talk more than became me, and our strata- 
gem succeeded.” * * 
pany happening to say a word about poetry, 
‘Hush, hush,’ said he, ‘it is dangerous to say 
a word of poetry before her; it is talking of 
the art of war before Hannibal.’ ” 

One of the chief attractions to London at 
this time in the mind of H. More, was the 
congenial society she met at the “ Blue Stock- 
ing Club,” in which she says, learning was as 
little disfigured by pedantry, good sense as 
little tinctured by affectation, and general 
conversation as little disgraced by calumny, 
levity and otber censurable errors with which 
itis too commonly tainted, as has perhaps 
been known in any society.” 

As evidencing her views of instructive in- 
tercourse, she writes of one she met, “ He con- 
trives to make the conversation fall too much 
on himself—a sure way not to be agreeable 
in mixed conversation.” 

Bristol, 1784. “It is so easy to practice a 
creditable degree of seeming virtue, and so 


'to him a little before be died, ‘Doctor, you 
are a worthy man, and my friend, but I am 
afraid you are not a Christian! * * My 
dear doctor, believe a dying man, there is no 


“One of the com-/salvation but in the sacrifice of the Lamb of 


God.’” 

“A friend who was with him urged upon 
his consideration the fact that his writings 
bad been on tbe side of virtue; ‘ Ob, sir,’ said 
he, ‘I have written piously, it is true, but I 
have lived too much like other men.’” While 
in health, “1 remember asking him if he did 
not think the Dean of Derry a very agreea- 
ble man, to which he made no answer; and 
on my repeating my question, ‘Child,’ said 
he, ‘I will not speak anything in favor of a 
Sabbath-breaker to please you nor any one 
else.’” 

Hannah More’s biographercontinues: “We 
have long been regarding her in the crowded 
scenes of gayety and greatness, * * where 
all that could captivate the sensibility and be- 
tray the understanding of a trusting heart 
and a capacious head were leagued against 
her.” 

“Tn the midst of these disturbing influences 


difficult to purify and direct the affections of|an interior guide suggested the duty of relig- 


the heart, that I feel myself in continual dan- 
ger of appearing better than I am; and I 
verily believe it possible to make one’s whole 
life a display of splendid virtues and agreea- 
ble qualities, without ever setting one’s foot 
toward the narrow path, or even one’s face 
toward the strait gate.” 

We have now arrived at the period when 
H. More records the failing strength of one 
of the prominent literary men of that day, 
and we find the following entries: “ Poor 
dear Johnson! he is past all hope. The 


ious recollection and self-inquiry; and it was 
well known to her intimate friends bow cor- 
dially she welcomed the serious bour and the 
salutary pause, which let in upon her mind 
the solemn and substantial purposes for which 
she was intended and qualified, and brought 
before her a brighter world and purer sub- 
jects of thought and aspiration.” * * “She 
began about this time to contract the circle 
of her acquaintance, with a view to carry 
into execution the resolution she had long 
cherished, of passing a portion of her time in 


dropsy has brought him to the point ofthe retirement of the country. Having be- 
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come the possessor of a little secluded spot 
which had acquired the name of ‘Cowslip 
Green,’ near Bristol, the occupation of dress- 
ing and cultivating her garden, brought back 
the peaceful associations of her early days.” 

* * “Tn polished societies she never for- 
got her allegiance to truth, and her tongue 
was bold, when pomp and pleasure made it 
most unwelcome, to proclaim those principles 
which her pen afterward so successfully vindi- 
cated, at the hazard of being discarded and 
disclaimed.” 

* * “Tt is to be remembered, thatin her 
letters to her sisters, she was pouring out her 
heart, on some subjects, under the seal of the 
strictest confidence. Not to animadvert with 
severity upon the prescriptive immoralities 
of the fashionable scenes which had suddenly 
opened upon her, would have suggested a 
doubt of her discernment, or a suspicion of 
herintegrity. Youth, novelty, flattery, kind- 
ness and splendor, were conspiring to impede 
ber progress in wisdom ; yet ber thoughts re- 
volted against the system in which she was 
implicated, and often broke out in the lan- 
guage of becoming indignation against the 
manners of those who were raising altars to 
her genius.” 

“Of the interval which Hannab More now 
passed at Cowslip Green, we find no account 
supplied by her correspondence. It is proba- 
ble she lived in great retirement, pursuing 
her gardening occupations, to which she was 
much addicted by her tastes and affections ;” 
we find, however, the following slight allu- 
sion to it, written in the year 1786, to her 
friend F. Boscawen. ‘ You are so good to 
me, my dear madam, that I know you will 
be glad to hear that I am comfortably estab- 
lished in my little cottage. 1t is a pleasant, 
wild place, and I am growing a prodigious 
gardener, and make up by my industry for 
my want of science. I work in it two or 
three bours every day; and by the time the 
hour of visiting arrives,—for even I bave my 
visitors in this little corner,—I am vastly 
glad of a pretense for sitting down.” 

Cowslip Green, 1787. From H. More to 
Jobn Newton. * * “Except one month 
that I have passed at Bath, on account of 
health, and occasional visits to my sisters at 
Bristol, in this quiet cottage, which I built 
myself two years ago, I have spent the sum- 
mer. It is about ten miles from Bristol, on 
the Exeter road; bas a great deal of very pic- 
turesque scenery about it, and is the most per- 
fect little hermitage that can be conceived. 
The care of my garden gives employment, 
bealth and spirits. I want to know, dear 
sir, if-it is peculiar to myself to form ideal 
plans of perfect virtue, and to dream all man- 
ner of imaginary goodness in untried circum- 
stances, while one neglects the immediate 
duties of one’s actual situation? Dol make 
myself understood? I have always fancied 
that if I could secure to myself such a quiet 
retreat as I have now actually accomplished, 
I should be wonderfully good; that 1 should 
have leisure to store my mind with such and 
such maxims of wisdom; that I should be 
safe from such and such temptations; that, 
in short, my whole summers would be smooth 
periods of peace and goodness. Now, the 
misfortune is, I have actually found a great 
deal of the comfort I expected, without any 
of the concomitant virtues. I am certainly 
happier here than in the agitation of the 
world, but I do not find that I am one bit 
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better; with full leisure to rectify my heart 
and affections, the disposition unluckily does 
not come. I have the mortification to find 
that petty and (as they are called) innocent 
employments detain my heart from heaven 
as much as tumultuous pleasures. If to the 
pure all things are pure, the reverse must 
also be true when I contrive to make so 
barmless an employment as the cultivation of 


THE FRIEND. 


ce 


a short time after landing commenced, these 
jets of blood could be seen all along the shore. 
This, with the peculiar whistle of the whale, 
and the shouts of the men, made a scene grand 
in the extreme. On this occasion, as at all 
others of a like kind, hundreds of men are 
needed on the beach to land the whales, while 
the boats are still plying outside, crowding 
them on to the shore. Those on shore have 


flowers stand in the room of a vice, by the|long bawsers with them witb a slip-noose on 
great portion of time I give up to it, and the|/theend. This is dexterously thrown over the 
entire dominion it has over my mind.” * */flukes or tail, and then a strong pull of all 
(To be continued.) together they will run the floundering, bleed- 

ing monster clear above tide-water mark, 
amid flying stones and rocks thrown by his 
flukes in all directions. But darkness began 
Islands. to settle on the scene that evening before per- 

(Concluded from page 226.) haps 100 were landed, (in all there were about 

But fishing is the strong forte of both the/450) but still the work went on under a clear 
Orkney and Sbetland men, as in these North-|starlight sky, until about 12 o'clock, being 
ern seas many kinds of fish are very plenty,|Seventh-day night ; at which time Geo. Logie, 
especially cod and herring, of which we no-\a ruling elder of the church, now no doubt 
tice, by Chambers’ Encyclopedia, that about|deceased, walked along the bank of the shore 
3000 tons of the former “dried” are annually| witb a proclamation nearly as follows: “ Men! 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Reminiscences of the Orkney and Shetland 


save once in the year 1849. Two men, mip. 
isters from England, made a tour of the 
Islands, who we think, were everywhere 
well received and kindly treated. And b 
their ancient dress of broad-brimmed hatg 
and knee breeches, did draw considerable 
attention. 

Several years ago, since coming to Califor. 
nia, Friends in Philadelpbia kindly sent us, 
among otber valuable books, Thos. Scatter. 
good’s Journal; and we were much inter. 
ested in reading therein of his visit to Kirk. 
wall, the Capital of the Orkney Islands, and 
bis mentioning names, known to us in our 
youth, especially Hester Richan, a full cousin 
of our mother’s father, George Richan. 

And now, being so many thousands of 
miles away from these Islands and scenes of 
youth, yet do our desires go out for a large 
spiritual blessing to be shed abroad on all 
these Islanders, leading all to their true 
Teacher, even the true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world—just 
as was preached from the great Cathedral 


exported from Shetland, and from 4000 to|/The hours of our Sabbath now commences,| Kirk steps near 100 years ago by Thomas 


10,000 barrels of herrings; and perbaps an 
equal amount from the Orkneys, whilst, also, 
at certain times whale catching, of ratber a 
novel sort, adds considerably to their revenue. 
There is a species of Whale or Dolphin in- 
habiting the North Seas of a gregarious na- 
ture; large schools of them are often seen, 
sometimes 1000 or more. It exhibits the 
same propensity with flocks of sheep, to fol- 
low a leader. “See Chambers’ Encyclopedia, | 
under the head of Cading Whale, vol. 2, page| 
475. And large droves of these whales are 
often captured in the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. Whenever a school of them are seen| 


nearing the shore, and the weather will per- 


mit, every boat, as also the smaller class of 
sailing vessels, puts off for the chase, and all! 
well supplied before leaving the shore with a 
good supply of small handy stones, to pelt| 
them along witbal each time they rise to blow 
within easy reach. A few hours at the far-| 
thest generally ends the contest in favor of 
the pursuers, providing a sandy shore is witb- 
in reach; but it bas always been impossible 
to land them on rocks. These whales are of 
rather a small size : somewhat in comparison | 
to the large Greenland whale—as is the Shet-' 
land pony to the large draft horse. They 
are seldom over 25 feet in length, yet do they 
produce considerable oil, and are thus a source 
of great profit to their captors. So common 
had the catching of these whales become that 
in former years oil houses were built on sev- 
eral islands, with large kettles for trying out 
the blubber. 

In the fall of the year 1843, the writer’ 
being at that time an inhabitant of the Island| 








jin their 


let us all return to our homes and keep holy 
time until to-morrow night at 12 o'clock. The 
same God who gave these whales can take 
care of them for us until Monday morning.” 
And every one rendered a willing obedience 
to the elder’s request, leaving over 200 whales 
native element untouched. Well, 
here was extreme “Sabbath” keeping; but it 
was only the natural result of a careful, firm, 
religious home-training in youth, as also in 
the day schools of those islands. 

The following morning was a beautiful, 
mild, clear, calm, sunshiny day. But no one 
went to the beach where the whales were, 
only as their road lay that way to meeting. 


T. D. 


|Scattergood. 
San Leandro, Cal., Ist mo. 26th, 1886. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Extracts from a Memorial of Titus Coan. 

Following are extracts from a Memorial of 
the late Titus Coan, who for nearly fifty 
years was a resident upon the Sandwich 
|Islands. The volume is edited by his widow, 
‘Lydia Bingbam Coan. When Daniel Wheel- 
er visited the Islands in 1835, he was received 
with much openness by the natives and 
missionaries, one of the latter of whom was 
T. C., who had but recently arrived. 

1841. “ But one of our greatest evils is that 


All through the day these monsters of the| the government has signed a treaty to admit 
deep could be seen disporting themselves in|/ardent spirits into the land, and this has 
the clear blue ocean, and sometimes going as rolled back the flood of intemperance upon 
far as five miles to sea and returning. Punc- the nation from which they had but just es- 
tually at the appointed time, Monday morn- caped, and now the chiefs can make no laws to 
ing, every man was at his post, and all were’ protect their people from the burning scourge 
killed and landed early in the day—not one, without being branded by the French consul, 
known to be lost. land otbers of his stamp, with a breach of 
It might here be noticed that it is charac- treaty, and threatened with a war of swift 
teristic of this species of whale that they will retribution.” 
not leave their wounded comrades. They are} 1850. Writing to Captain S. F. Du Pont, 
somewhat of a sheep nature—inveterate fol- of the navy: “On the question whether it 
lowers of their leader, even to death. ibe lawful for a disciple of Christ to engage 
A day or two after the capture, they are|in [war], much may be said on both sides. 
all sold at auction, as was tho case with these |I prefer what I esteem the safer side; still 
—the owners of the oil houses being the there are many sincere Christians, and men 
purchasers. Then the proceeds are divided whom I ardently love, who have been trained 
among the captors, all sharing alike and each to the profession of arms. It is my opinion 
boat a share. 'that if all professed Christians of every name, 
In the year 1849, the writer also had a hand would, both in doctrine and practice, decided- 
in capturing over 200 in a drove on another ly discountenance war, the evil would soon 
part of the same island. Shortly after, in cease in Christendom by a moral necessity.” 


of Westray, the northmost of the Orkney Is-| 1850, we left these islands, and now here, on 


i860. “Much of what men call progress 


lands, one beautiful afternoon, a school of the shores of the Pacific, we often meet sea- and improvement in civilization, is improve 
whales was seen on the west coast. In a/faring men from thence, and generally they|ment in artful blandishments, in enervating 
short time a large fleet, principally of row-| are commanders of these large ships coming follies, in fictitious sentiments, in duplicity 
boats and a few sailing vessels, were outside) round Cape Horn, to carry our surplus wheat and hypocrisy, and not in purity of heart, in 
of them, and so commenced driving them for|and other productions back to Europe. |truth and righteousness, in simple, unostenta- 
a sandy beach not far distant; and in a little} But the Orkney Islands have a far more tious manners, in good sense, and sound 
over two hours they commenced to land; and| productive soil than the Shetland Islands. piety. A scathing and killing civilization is 
spearing or lancing commenced, and soon the| The former exports large quantities of grain, coming to these Islands, and simple faith and 
sea for a great way out was apparently pure) pork, beef, &c., whilst the latter has to im-| honest truth are threatened to be borne down 
blood. The lancers waded waist deep to where! port flour, meal, &c. even in the best of by it. A false glitter dazzles many, and the 
the whales grounded, and thrust in their! seasons. The population of the Orkneys is stream of pleasure is covered with a gay and 
lances in a known spot in the neck, which! 


; : | 
was sure to cut the artery and wind pipe at 
one stroke, so that with the next breath the 


about 35,000, and of the Shetlands about' giddy throng. Give me rather the calabasb, 


32,000. 
During our residence there, we never saw 


ithe poi-pestle, the quiet hut, with the old 
Bible, the simple hymns and the confiding 


blood would stream full twenty feet high. In'any one belonging to the Society of Friends, prayer of the old Hawaiian convert.” 
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1861. Written upon receiving news as to/handed to me for a borse-cloth, but on taking 
the early progress of the Rebellion: “Should |it I said, ‘ No my lads, not for a horse-cloth ; 

ace ever return to our distracted nation, L/it shall cover me at night as long as I live ;’ 
hope this solemn lesson will teach all minis-|and then, he added, with his smile of sweet 
ers and professors of the gospel, to pray and|benevolence, ‘J am comfortable under it, as I 
jgbor for the establishment of those princi-| feel near to the poor boys.’ 


les of truth, forbearance and love, which 
will render war in our country impossible. 
Had the Church done her duty in living and 
ystifying for Christ, this awful conflict would 
never have come, as a bloody Moloch, to 
devour ber sons, and consume her treasury. 

1865. To Joel and Hannah Bean: “So 
tender and true [is] our love for you, and for 
all the consistent members of your Society, 
that you might ever express any sentiment in 
which we may accidentally and honestly 
differ without the least fear, that our Chris- 
tian fellowship would be interrupted.” 

1878. To his son, George W. Coan, lament- 
ing the loss of simplicity among the Island- 
ers, owing to the incoming of “ civilization,” 
and the eager pursuit of pelf: “Instead of 
the multitudes of Hawaiians of whom you 
have read, you would find many foreigners 
of very many nationalities, and thousands of 
Chinamen spread over the country, and sugar 
plantations springing up wherever there is 
room and water, with the crushing of mills, 
the roaring of furnaces, and the darkening 
smoke of a multitude of chimneys. The 
rush now is for pelf, and every one seeks gain 
from his own quarter. Meditation, prayer 
and sober attention to the interests of the 
soul are of little or no importance in the 
eyes of the multitude. Heathenism is being 
rolled back upon us like a flood, and no one 
can predict what will be the moral and 
spiritual condition of this nation ten years 
hence.” (1881). “The great harvest of for- 
mer years has been gathered, and we are 
gleaners now, but not without some sheaves. 
But our battle is sharper and heavier than 
in the beginning of our mission. The world 
rushes in; the greed of gain is intense; and 
educated scepticism is arrayed against gospel 
truth and consecrated living.” 

(1882). “The tiger is unchained. The 
fiery serpent is let loose, and the Destroyer 
is on his way to make our land desolate. 
The tidings of this morning from Honolulu 
distress me. Those who should be our protec- 
tors [tbe Legislature] have opened the flood 
gates of a fiery ruin upon us in granting the 
free use of the demon, alcohol.” 

Titus Coan passed away peacefully, with 
the words “ Farewell” upon bis lips, on the 
first day of Twelfth month, 1882, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. His remains 
were interred in the burying-ground at Hilo. 

Tord Shaftesbury’s Bedroom.—“It is now 
time to pass into the Earl’s bedroom; and 
well do we remember the morning, long 
years ago, when he said cheerfully, after 
pointing out many pictures and objects of 
interest : ‘And now you sball see my den.’ 
The room was of moderate size, opening on 
to the lawn. The chief furniture was an 
escritoire, a dressing-table, and several others 
laden with books and Parliamentary reports, 
and a narrow iron bedstead, low, and covered 
with a quilt made of pieces of cuttings from 
soldiers’ clothes, such as poor people use for 
hearth rugs. ‘Surely,’ we exclaimed, ‘Lord 
Shaftesbury does not sleep bere?’ ‘Indeed 
he does,’ was the reply. ‘That rug was 
made by boys at a ragged school, and was 
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THE GARDENER. 


‘* Art thou working in my garden ?” 
Said my Master unto me, 

“ And cherishing those nurslings 
Which I committed thee? 

Those precious, priceless flowrets, 
Bear they witness of thy toil ? 

Or do they droop neglected 
Upon the thirsty soil ?” 


“O Master I have labored— 
I have wearied—I have wept— 
And through the livelong hours 
My lonely vigil kept. 
I wish to be found faithful,— 
Unto thy service true; 
Yet will my flowrets wither 
For all that I can do. 





Selected. 


Sometimes one rears in beauty 
Its blooming, blushing head, 
But ere I triumph o’er it 
Its loveliness hath fled ; 
Sometimes one grows too wildly 
Or turns perchance away, 
And if I prune or trim it 
It seems to droop and die. 


Close clinging to earth’s bosom 
Some sweet exotic lies ; 

With anxious care I nurse it 
And every petal prize. 

But when its buds fresh bursting, 
Give promise of much fruit, 

A killing frost destroys them : 
T stand in anguish mute. 


Sometimes the fruit abundant 
Is scattered on the ground : 
In haste I go to gather 
And find it all unsound; 
I turn away and wonder 
With disappointment sore, 
How fruit so ripe and golden 
Should rot within the core. 


I have guarded well thy nurslings 
I’ve watched them day and night, 
That change of time or season 
Their beauty should not blight; 
I’ve plucked with care unceasing, 
Each hurtful thing away, 
And from my purest fountain 
Have watered them each day. 


My Master tell me wherefore 
I ever thus complain, 

O knowest thou the reason 
My labor is in vain? 

Why though I sow in sorrow, 
And water with my tears, 

And toil till I am weary, 
No living fruit appears. 


Far better had I never 
Assumed the gardener’s place, 
If thus upon my labors 
No blessing I can trace— 
Far better should some other 
This honored station fill, 
And with a hand more skilful 
“ Fulfil thy righteous will.” 


While thus I spoke, lamenting, 
With heavy heart and sad, 
In tones of loving-kindness, 
My Master made me glad; 
Yet gently did He chide me— 
Then bound the heart He broke: 
Long, long will I remember 
The gracious words He spoke. 


“ Thou hast not labored vainly, 
Nor wearied all for naught; 

Some of those palest flowrets 
Shall yet to me be brought. 








Thou unbelieving servant 
Hear what thy Master saith— 
Thy work were more successful, 
Hadst thou a livelier faith. 


Again, thou should’st remember 
What tools thy hand doth use; 
Say, gardener, dost thou alway 
From my collection choose? 
And is my name engraven 
Upon each piercing blade? 
If so, the plants thou prizest 
Would never droop and fade. 


Perhaps thou prun’st with rashness 
Without the Spirit-sword— 
Forgetting thy commission 
Is in thy Master’s word : 
And when the storm is rising, 
Thou prophesiest a calm; 
Or pliest untempered mortar 
For Gilead’s healing balm. 


Thou sayest thou daily waterest 
From out thy purest well; 

Mine eye within that fountain 
Each scanty drop can tell. 

O, seek thou living waters 
From my eternal spring, 

And all thy drooping flowrets 
Unto its bosom bring. 


Thou tearest from thy enclosure, 
Each noisome, hurtful weed ; 
But dost thou haste to fill it 
With pure and living seed ? 
If not, with double power 
Those weeds to life will spring, 
And where the soil is richest, 
Will deeply, firmly cling. 


The fallow ground is broken— 
Thou hast manured the soil, 
And yet indeed thou seest 
No witness of thy toil! 
Thou wonderest that thy garden 
Should yield no perfect fruit ; 
Alas! didst thou not know it? 
A worm is at the root! 


Yes, deeply there imbedded 
It works its vicious will; 
Yet faint thou not; this demon 
Is in my power still ; 
That sword of which I told thee, 
Can pierce it through and through, 
That ever-flowing fountain 
Can hide its stains from view. 


Go now into my garden, 
Depending upon me, 

And know that I am with thee— 
Thy sure reward to be. 

Go work by my direction 
And as thou dost believe 

And trust with faith prevailing 
Even so shalt thou receive.” 





Selected. 
AN OLD PROVERB. 

Ponting, my darling, becanse it rains, 

And flowers droop and the rain is falling, 
And drops are blurring the window panes, 

And a moaning wind through the lane is calling! 
Crying and wishing the sky was clear, 

And roses again on the lattice twining ! 
Ah, well, remember, my foolish dear, 

“Tis easy to laugh when the sun is shining !” 


When the world is bright and fair and gay, 
And glad birds sing in the fair June weather, 
And summer is gathering, night and day, 
Her golden chalice of sweets together ; 
When blue seas answer the sky above, 
And bright stars follow the day’s declining, 
Why, then, ’tis no merit to smile, my love; 
“Tis easy to laugh when the sun is shining!” 


But this is the time the heart to test, 
When winter is near and storms are howling, 
And the earth from under her frozen vest 
Looks up at the sad sky mute and scowling, 
The brave little spirit should rise to meet 
The season’s gloom and the day’s repining ; 
And this is the time to be glad, for, sweet, 
“Tis easy to laugh when the sun is shining!” 


— Wide Awake. 
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and beautiful effect.—Hornaday’s Two Years 
in the Jungle. 











































Natural History, Science, &c. 


Destruction of Pine Forests—A_ bulletin of 
the Society of Naturalists of Moscow, ex- 
plains that the death of the Pine trees in the 
woods of Russia, is caused by a species of 
fungus which grows on the surface of the 
‘wood, and afterwards penetrates and destroys 
the tree. Maps are given in which the path 
of the destroying fungus is traced through 
the Pine woods of that country. 

Do Flying-fish Fly?—Grant Allen, in an 
article in the Cornhill Magazine, says: “ For 
my own part, I have seen the Flying-fish fly 
—deliberately fly, and flutter, and rise again, 
and change the directions of their flight in 
mid-air, exactly after the fashion of a big 
dragon-fly. If the other people who have 
watched them haven’t succeeded in seeing 
them fly, that is their own fault, or, at least, 
their own misfortune; perbaps their eyes 
weren't quick enough to catch the rapid, 
though to me perfectly recognizable, hover- 
ing and fluttering of the gauze-like wings; 
but I have seen them myself, and I maintain 
that on such a question one piece of positive 
evidence is a great deal better than a hun- 
dred negative. And in this case I have met 
with many other quick observers who fully 
agreed with me, against the weight of scien- 
tific opinion, that they have seen the Flying- 
fish really fly with their own eyes, and no 
mistake about it.” 

Damp Cellars.—The importance of having 
dry cellars cannot be too strongly urged upon 
the people. We recently visited an afflicted 
family at Phoenix Park (near Pottsville, Pa.), 
where five members of the family were sick 
with typhoid fever and two had died, making 
seven cases in all. We made a very thorough 
examination of the surroundings of this house, 
had the drinking water analyzed, and were 
forced to the conclusion, that the sickness in 
this case was caused by a damp cellar. 

A stream from a worked-out mine keeps 
the locality marshy and the cellar wet. To 
obviate this, a drain bad been run from the 
cellar to a neighboring creek. This drain had 
become stopped, and some inches of water ac- 
cumulated in the cellar. Had this family 
known that dynamite was in the cellar they 
would not have slept easily until it was re- 
moved ; but with this insidious foe to life and 
health, they ate and slept contentedly until 
the favorite child, a boy of eleven, was taken 
ill and died. Then, suspecting the damp cel- 
lar, the drain was cleaned out; but it was too 
late, the mischief was done, the family was 
infected, and all of the children had typhoid 
fever. As I looked at the bereaved and sad- 


dened mother, I could but pity her want of 


knowledge that had brought such terrible 
affliction. The doctor could not cure, but the 
parents could have prevented. Do not live over 
a damp cellar for one hour.—Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. 

Tropical Fire-flies—{In the forests of Bor- 
neo] we were treated to the most glorious ex- 
hibition of Fire-flies I ever beheld. They 





congregated on certain trees in hundreds—if 


not even thousands, in some instances, and 
resting quietly on the leaves, kept up an in- 
cessant and rapid scintillation, each insect 
flashing about a hundred and twenty times 
per minute. For three or four miles we pass- 
ed in about every bundred yards a tree-top 
literally filled with brilliant flashes of white 
light, which in the darkness, shone with novel 


THE FRIEND. 


Edelweiss. — This beautiful little Alpine 


plant has been so persistently gathered by 


tourists and guides, that the Council of Uri, 
in Switzerland, have prohibited its purchase, 
sale and exportation under penalty of 100 
francs, in order to prevent its extermination. 

Fossil Fungi.—A fossil species of Fungus, 
parasitic on the Stigmaria, has been discover- 
ed,—as was reported recently to the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society. 

Curious Nests—In Eastern Pennsylvania 
rare, curious nests of the Acadian flycatcher 
are often found. Such a one was discovered by 
the writer in June, 1882. It was placed upon 
the forked branch of a small red oak. The 
dried blossoms of the hickory, which are the 
sole materials of the ordinary structure in this 
latitude, were here altogether wanting. In 
lieu thereof, long fibres of the inner bark of 
some herbaceous plant were substituted. These 
were compactly modeled into a shallow, sau- 
cer-like cavity, from which depended a gradu- 
ally tapering train of the same substance, for 
nearly twelve inches. 

A pair of kingbirds once took a fancy to an 
old apple-tree that stood a few yards from 
the writer’s Germantown home. It was cer- 
tainly not a place of quict and retirement. 
Scores of noisy children daily resorted to its 
shelter for coolness and pastime, but the birds 
were not uneasy. They bad fixed their minds 
upon the spot, and build they did. The nest 
was placed upon a forked branch just out of 
reach of the urchins. It was a curious affair. 
Roots of various kinds constituted the bulk 
of the fabric ; but, as its completion was near 
at hand, the opportune discovery of a bunch 
of carpet rags was hailed with delight, and 
they were promptly adjusted to the outside, 
a number of ends being allowed to depend 
from the margin and bottom, for a distance 
of fourteen inches, whether for ornament or 
protection I cannot say, but I am balf inclin- 
ed to believe that the latter was the object 
uppermost in the minds of the buiiders, for, 
looking from below at the nest, it seemed 
merely a mass of rags that had been thrown 
into the crotch and become lodged. 

The common ruby-throated humming-bird 
of the eastern balf of the United States is 
known to make a nest which is not easily 
imitated by another species. Nests have been 
found by the writer, formed of the yellowish 
wool of the undeveloped fronds of the fern, 
and others of red shoddy—the refuse of some 
woollen factory—instead of the soft down of 
the seeds of the poplar. But the most re- 
markable structure of all was found in Ger- 
mantown, in the summer of 1883. It was 
saddled upon tbe horizontal bough of a white 


with the rest of the population, and that the wa 
of the white man must be forced upon him, Willing 
or unwilling—his reservations broke 

a citizen and his land given him in several 
once. 
lieves the onl 
the various trib 
tions, protecting them in their right to local gelf. 
government, and educating them, till they are pre. 








en up, he made 


A third view regards this as fatal, aol zs 
safety for the Indian lies in giving 
es indefeasible titles to their r 


pared to become citizens. 

This latter course is that which appears to megt 
the approval of most of those who have had m 
experience in Indian matters, and of the Indians 
themselves, deputations from whom have visite 
Washington to protest against the enactment of 
some bills affecting them which have been intp. 
duced into Congress. One of these, a chief of the 
Seminoles, in a speech delivered at a meeting held 
in Washington on the 22d of First month, said:— 
“ We do not think we have arrived at that condi- 
tion to have our lands allotted, and be forced to live 
under laws with which we had no voice in making, 
I see since I came here that a great many bills haye 
been introduced in Congress to make radical ch 
in our country without our consent. If a parent (a 
mother) is making a garment for a child, she dog 
not make it large enough for a grown man or woman; 
therefore I say: If the Government wishes to give 
us anything, let them give us that which will fit us? 


—-The Biblical Canon of the Abyssinian Church— 
In an article by Professor G. H. Schadde on this 
subject, published in The Independent, it is stated 
that the gradual agreement of the Christian Church 
as to the books that should constitute the Biblical 
Canon was an historical process of centuries. Not 
until about the end of the fourth century was there 
a general agreement, before that time the books 
which were considered canonical were not the same 
in all localities of the Church. The Abyssinian 
separated from the Greek Church after the Synod 
of Chalcedon had condemned certain doctrines 
Since that time it has been completely isolated; and 
the books which it admits into the Bible, or re 
as of Divine authority, are somewhat different from 
those acknowledged by the Protestant Churches, 
including severa which the latter consider apocry- 
phal, and also a series of canons for the faith and 
government of the church, which are represented to 
have been given by the apostles to the Roman 
Clement. 


—College Hazing.—At a recent meeting of the 
Junior Class of Princeton College, New Jersey, it 
was resolved that the practice of hazing was a dis- 
grace to the College and to the participants therein; 
and a resolution was passed at the same meeting, 
asking the Sophomores and Freshmen to join the 
Juniors in condemning this practice. 


Tobacco Legislation.—A bill has been introduced 
‘into the Massachusetts Legislature, prohibiting the 
sale of tobacco to minors, under the age of eighteen. 
The Committee on Public Health has heard argu- 
ments in favor of thebill. Prof. E. Hitchcock, M.D., 
of Amherst College, and a member of the State 
Board‘ of Health, presented a petition signed by 
nearly the entire faculty of the college in favor of 
such alaw. He advocated it on the ground that 
the injurious effects of tobacco were especially pro- 
nounced in the young, particularly in retarding the 
changes of tite tissues, which are a most important 





oak, and is peculiar from the nature of the 
inner fabric. This is a brown woolly sub- 
stance plucked from a species of fungus, pos- 
sibly a Spheria, which for softness and plia- 
bility is admirably suited for nest-building. 
Nothing of the kind, I think, has ever been 
recorded.— Prof. T. G. Gentry. 





Items. 


—The Indian Problem.—The Council Fire for the 
Second month, gives an outline of a speech made by 
Judge Willard before a meeting of the “ Indian De- 
fence Association ;” in which it is stated that there 
are three views of the Indian Problem. One is, that 
there is no hope for the Indian Race, but that it 
must perish before an irrepressible civilization. An- 
other view is, that they can be at once assimilated 


factor during the period of growth, and that the 
habits formed during that — are peculiarly tena 
cious. Dr. H. L. Bowditch said that he would have 
the bill go further, 4nd provide for the arrest and 
fining of all minors under sixteen, found using to 
bacco. In his long practice he has seen continued 
evidence of the evil effects of tobacco, especially im 
producing nervous disedses and neuralgic affections 
of the heart. From other-specialists he has learned 
that cancer of the lip is found only in tobacco users; 
and he has no doubt that nine-tenths of the suffer 
ings of General Grant were ave to his indulgence im 
the weed. Cigarettes, he said, are more injurious 
than other forms of tobacco, because the tobacco in 
them is drugged. Under the bi!!! proposed not only 
is the sale of cigarettes or tobacc to minors under 
eighteen forbidden, but it is equally forbidden 
any, except the parents or guardians, to give them 
tobacco. As a mere matter of hygiene, to av 
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stunting the body’s growth, the bill ought to pass—|bers of the Soviety. Several reasons appear 
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righteously and Godly ; and leads him into 
a practical knowledge of the blessed truths 
of the Gospel of Christ. However discour- 
aging may seem the evidences of weakness 
and of departure from the right way, it is 
well to keep in remembrance the inspired 
prediction of the prophet Isaiah, “ All thy 
children sball be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children,” 


The Independent. 
—Madagascar.—The British Friend states that the 
nses attending the distribution among the mem- 
pers of the French Chamber of Deputies of a pamph- 
Jet on the relations of the French with Madagascar, 
had been defrayed by voluntary contributions. The 
committee to distribute it had been appointed by 
London Meeting for Sufferings ; and the circulation 
of the book has had a marked effect in producing an 
altered public feeling in Frahce in favor of peace. 

—Disestablishment of the Church of England.—The 
Liberator says the recent elections in Great Britain 
show a decided increase in the number of members 
of Parliament who favor the separation of Church 
and State. It estimates that there are now more 
than 230 members of the House of Commons, who, 
in one form or another are favorable to Disestablish- 
ment. 

—Report of Managers of the Adelphi School, Phila- 
delphia.—To the Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children. 

The Managers report, that the school under their 
care has been regularly in session during the past 
year, With an average class list of 68, and an aver- 
age daily attendance of 47, as compared with an 
average class list of 72, and an average daily attend- 
ance of 47 for the preceding year. The average 
class list for the past twelve years has been 71 with 
an average daily attendance of 50. The pupils are 
under the care of the same teachers as last, Mira 
Wickersham, as Principal, and Lizzie M. Wood, as 
Assistant. The monthly reports of the Visiting 
Managers during the past year, show that steady 
progress has been made in each of the different 
classes. The children manifest much interest in 
their studies, which comprise the usual elementary 
branches. The reading of the Holy Scriptures is 
always a part of the daily exercises, and at times 
the Lord’s Prayer and different Psalms are repeated 
from memory by the whole school in concert. Dur- 
ing these exercises, which afford opportunities of 
fixing lasting impressions upon the mind, the be- 
havior of the children is quiet, orderly and attentive. 
Asin former years the charity of kind friends has 

rovided shoes and warm clothing for destitute chil- 

n, who would otherwise have been unable to at- 
tend school. 

We are encouraged to believe that the school is 
still producing beneficial results, inasmuch as it 
afords instruction to a class of children who might 
otherwise never receive the first principles of edu- 
cation, while it surrounds the colored people with 
good influences. The managers are also pleased to 
note that both teachers and pupils are working har- 
moniously. In conclusion we hope that the mem- 
bers of the association will continue to show in- 
creased interest and concern in this good work. 

(Signed) Jos. J. WALTON, Clerk. 

Firat mo. 4th, 1886. 
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to have induced him, after the lapse of seven 
years, to notice this denial of “ The funda- 
mental principle of the gospel of the Grace 
of God.” One is thus stated,—* As a member 
of the Society of Friends by convincement, 
I feel that such denial baving come to my 
knowledge, I shall be acquiescing silently in 
a denial of the Lord who bought us, unless | 
bear an open testimony against it. I feel 
that a fundamental principle is involved ; a 
vital and eternal principle is called in ques- 
tion by the very men who should have de- 
fended it; and that, whatever others may do, 
—knowing what it has done for me, I must 
speak boldly for the Truth, in defence of the 
blessed principle of the Divine and Saving 
Light of Christ within all mankind, in which 
Friends believe.” 

Another reason given is, that “In this 
country, [Great Britain], since the confession 
of Non-Belief appeared, there has not, as 
yet, been any attempt made by those put in 
official authority for the purpose of guarding 
the flock, to expose its errors, its denial of 
our holy profession, or to warn all, but es- 
pecially the beloved youth, from being mis- 
led by its deceitful specious statements.” 

Furthermore, the author states, that “ Hav- 
ing recently beard the same doctrine publicly 
preached, notably on two occasions in Dub- 
lin, on the 28th of 6th month, 1885, and 
having heard ‘officials’ express and defend 
similar sentiments, I felt drawn to make an 
examination of the doctrine, and to test its 
soundness, and avcordance with Holy Scrip- 
ture.” 

We have looked over this pamphlet with 
interest and with satisfaction, as an addition- 
al and strong testimony to the well-founded 
faith of the Society of Friends, in the most 
characteristic of its doctrines. We regard 
it as one of the evidences of that uneasiness 
which, within a few years, bas increasingly 
prevailed among Friends across the ocean, 
as to the relations which exist between them 
and the Yearly Meetings on this continent ; 
and which led, at the last London Yearly 
Meeting, to the reference of this subject to a 
large committee for careful examination. 
The London Friend, of Second Month Ist, 
says that the course of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, “in regard to epistolary correspond- 
ence with the American Yearly Meetings, is 
unsatisfactory to a large number of our 
members”—that the separations which have 
taken place in America, within a few years 
from the meetings with which London cor- 
responds, have been mainly “as a protest 
against doctrines and practices” which were 
regarded as opposed to the principles of tbe 
Society—that the majority of English Friends 
“ regard it as altogether beyond their province 
to pronounce judgment as to which has the 
best claim to the name of ‘ Friends,’ ’”’—and 
it trusts that some way will be found of con- 
tinuing a “ belpful and brotherly intercourse 
considerable uneasiness in this country at|with our friends in America, which shall not 
the time, because it was opposed to the funda-] necessarily involve us, either directly or in- 
mental principle of Quakerism, and of vital|directly, in their controversies.” 
religion—that the Light or Spirit of Christ is} These utterances seem to indicate that the 
bestowed on all men, and effects the salva-|eyes of Friends, in Great Britain, are be- 
tion of those who obey its teachings, and|coming somewhat opened to the real causes 
yield themselves fully to its control. of the dissensions which exist within our 

C. Eleock’s pamphlet analyzes the Minute, | borders—the only complete remedy for which, | ve d cies: ole 1 
ety aoe Speen with the] we believe, will be found in an individual, Tanite reatrioted ——_ 120 seren, who aclu 

: y Scripture, and with the/and thorough submission to that Divine} additional entry under the acta of 1879, shall be en- 
writings of George Fox, and the early mem-|Grace, which teacheth man to walk soberly, ' titled to have the lands covered by the additional entry 





We have received a communication from a 
friend at New Brighton, Pa., which speaks in 
terms of approval of the minute of advice 
in reference to Missionary Associations, is- 
sued by our Meeting for Sufferings, a few 
months since; and then goes on to express 
the honest concern felt by the writer fora 
revival of earnest zeal for the spread of truth 
and righteousness in the earth: It says :— 


“ Where is the Spirit that actuated Daniel 
Wheeler and the Ancient Friends who en- 
dured great privations and sufferings in their 
endeavors to follow the leadings of their 
Divine Master, even to proclaim the gospel 
in foreign lands? Dear Friends everywhere, 
are we neglecting our privileges, our high call- 
ing? We run well for a time, what did 
hinder us? Is it the love of the world? Its 
riches and pleasures? Are we settling down 
at ease, not earnestly seeking to know what 
the Lord requires of us, in spreading his 
kingdom in different nations, and also among 
our own people and our families at home? 
May the language apply to us, ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—In the U. S Senate on the 18th 
inst., Senator Edmunds, from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, presented a report, with resolutions, in relation to 
the controversy between the Senate and the President 
concerning the right of the Senate to demand certain 
information in regard to suspensions from office. The 
report and resolutions were ordered to be printed, 
Senator Pugh giving notice that he would present a 
minority report. 

A bill was passed granting right of way fora rail- 
road and telegraph line through the lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company. A bill 
granting the right of way through the Indian Territory 
to the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railroad Company 
was considered, 

Senator Frye, of Maine, will introduce in the Senate 
a bill directing the President to invite, on behalf of 
the United States, delegates from all the republics of 
Central and South America, “including Mexico and 
San Domingo, and the empire of Brazil,” to meet in 
Washington on the Ist of 10th month, next, to consider 
questions for “the mutual interest and common wel- 
fare of the American peoples.” ‘The questions to be 
considered are “to present a united resistance against 
the encroachments of European monarchical power ; 
and to preserve the integrity and present territorial 
conditions of each against forcible dismemberment ;” 
the formation of an American Customs Union; the 
establishment of regular steamship communication 
between the ports of the American continents; the 
adoption of a common system of weights and measures, 
uniform laws for the protection of persons and proper- 
ty and the patent rights and irademarks of citizens of 
either country in the others; the adoption of a com- 
mon legal tender silver coin, and “ an agreement upon 
and recommendation for adoption to their respective 
Governments of a definite plan for the arbitration of 
all questions, disputes and differences that may now or 
hereafter exist between them.” 

In the House on the 17th inst., a bill reducing from 
8 to 5 cents the charge on money orders not exceeding 
five dollars was passed. A bill was also passed pro- 














We have received from the author, Charles 
Eleock, of Belfast, Ireland, a pamphlet en- 
titled “ The Confession of Non-belief, issued 
by the Binns’ Select Yearly Meeting of Ohio, 
examined.” 

The minute referred to was the one adopted 
in 1878, which was noticed in “The Friend,” 
of 4th mo. 17th, 1879, and which awakened 
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patented without any further cost or proof of settlement! driven out. With the exception of three or four, all 
and cultivation. were employes of the Oregon City Woollen Mills 
Rear Admiral Jouett, at Aspinwall, on the 19th,| which also employ about eighty white men. “It is 
telegraphed to the Secretary of the Navy that the U.| understood that a prominent Portland agitator was at 
§. steamer Galena had sailed for Key West with the) the head of the movement.” 
steamship City of Mexico as a prize. The seized) The deaths in this city last week numbered 375, 
vessel is alleged to have been fitted out at New York! which was 26 less than during the previous week, and 
for a filibustering expedition against Honduras. 


The bark Neptune, at Boston from Cienfuegos, re-| 


65 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 185 were males, and 190 females: 66 


Lord Rosebery, Minister for Foreign Affairs, whether 
he intended to order an English attack upon the Greek 
fleet, Lord Rosebery replied that England would act 
only in concert with the other Powers. The latest op. 
ders despatched to Suda Bay are to the effect that no 
active measures shall be taken by the fleet assembled 
there without the special permission of all Governments 
interested. 

The international fleet will leave Suda Bay for Sala. 


ports having encountered, on 1st mo. 30th, “a furious died of consumption ; 24 of pneumonia; 22 of diseases 


gale, during which the seas ran so high that the cap-| of the heart; 19 of old age; 18 of convulsions; 16 of|burgh, who is to command the fleet. Two 


tain was about to lie to, when, as an experiment, he meningitis; 11 of croup; 10 of diphtheria; 10 of Bright’s 
ut four quarts of oil in bags and dragged it overboard.| disease and 11 of paralysis. 
he effect was marvellous, calming the water so that! Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, registered, 112}; coupon, 
the vessel, instead of having to lie to, made the remark-' 113}; 4’s, 125}; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 126} a 136. 
able run of 280 knots in twenty-four hours.” | Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly, at 9} cts. for 
A delegation of Chiricahua Apaches has just called middling uplands. 
on the Territorial officers of New Mexico and Santa' Petroleum was dull at 7} cts. for 70 Abel test, in bar- 
Fe, and expressed the desire of the tribe to abandon rels, and 83 cts. for 110 test in cases. 
their present life on the reservation, and own their, Feed was quiet but steady, with light supplies. Sales 
lands in severalty, “for the purpose of farming and of 1 car choice western winter bran, spot, at $18; 1 
raising stock like white people.” They are willing to car fancy southern do. do., spot, at $18.50, and 1 car 
give up the contributions they received from the Gov- good red middlings, spot, at $17.50 per ton. 
ernment if allowed their lands in severalty. Geroni-, Flour and Meal.—Flour was in moderate request at 
mo is a member of this tribe, but is disliked and dis- former rates. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.50; 
trusted by the majority. 375 barrels do. straight, at $4.75 a $5; 125 barrels 


The Delaware State Temperance Alliance, in session 
at Wilmington, has adopted a resolution declaring 
that “ it is no longer the suggestion of wisdom or pru- 


Illinois straight, at $4.87}; 375 barrels winter patent, 
at $5.25 a $5 50; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25; 
250 barrels do., straight, at $4.624 a $4.75, and 500 bar- 


mis immediately upon the arrival of the Duke of Edin. 

cruisers will watch the coast of Crete, in onenwan 

vent the landing of Greek volunteers bent on ineiti 

an insurrection. The Powers have sent a final note to 

_— before blockading the Greek fleet in Salamis 
ay. 

The Russian Government has sent a note to the Porte 
signifying its adhesion to the agreement between Bul. 
garia and Turkey, excepting the article concerning the 
military convention. The Porte maintains the Sultan’s 

| right to make a military treaty with a vassal prince, ag 

it claims to have done in the arrangement with Prince 
Alexander, of Bulgaria, and claims that the treaty of 
Berlin was not broken by the firman appointing Alex. 
ander ruler of Eastern Roumelia, because its effective. 
ness was made dependent upon the ratification by the 
Powers who are parties to the treaty of Berlin. 

The project of recruiting a Hungarian Legion for 


dence that the friends of prohibition should hesitate rels do. patent, $5.25 a $5.50. Rye-flour quoted at 
to organize for a determined appeal to the ballot-box, $3.50 per barrel for choice. Buckwheat flour was firm. 
and that the Central Executive Committee are, there- Sales of 10,000 Ibs. choice new process at $2.10 per 100 
fore, instructed to consider, devise and execute, the re- pounds. 
uired measures to this end. | Grain.—Wheat options were firm and advanced je. 
The Submission (Prohibition) Convention, of Mis- per bushel, but ruled quiet, closing for No. 2 red as 


souri, held its first meeting in Sedalia on the 16th inst. follows: 2nd mo., 89 cts. bid and 89} cts. asked ; Srd | 


Resolutions were adopted demanding of the next mo. 89} cts. bid and 89} cts. asked; 4th mo. 91} cts. bid 


Legislature the submission of a constitutional amend- and 91} cts. asked; 5th mo., 92$ cts. bid and 92§ ets. ! 


ment forever prohibiting the manufacture and sale of asked. Rye was nominal at 65 cts. per bushel for No. 
intoxicating liquors, including wine and beer; also the 2 Pennsylvania. Corn options were fairly active and 
pee of a local option Jaw similar to the Georgia advanced } a 4c. per bushel. No. 2 mixed closed as fol- 
aw. It was also resolved not to vote for any candidate lows: 2nd mo., 47} cts. bid and 48 cts. asked ; 3rd mo., 
for the next Legislature who will not pledge himself 48 cts. bid and 48} cts. asked ; 4th mo., 47$ cts. bid and 
to vote and work for such a constitutional amendment 48} cts. asked; 5th mo., 474 cts. bid and 48 cts. asked. 
and for local option. | Car lots were quiet, but steady. Oats options were quiet, 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives on the but reflected very little change; No. 2 white closed as | 


18th inst., passed to third reading a bill prohibiting follows: 2nd mo., 40 cts. bid, 40} cts. asked; 3rd mo., 
the sale or gift of tobacco to minors under 16 years of 393 cts. bid, 40 cts. asked; 4th mo., 39} cts. bid, 40 cts. 


age. A clause allowing parents or guardians to give 
tobacco to their children or wards was stricken out. | 

A telegram from Boston says: “The supply of, 
tobacco, amounting to a plug weekly to every inmate) 


of the Massachusetts Reformatory, at Concord, is to be! 


sked ; 5th mo., 40 cts. bid 40} cts. asked. C: ; : 
gn. herman 3g sige dr « fumepeaaa lama aataaa (Schools in Philadelphia, have erected a new building 


in limited request, but steady. 
Beef cattle were active and firm at 2} a 6} cts. 
Sheep.—Good were higher, while common declined 
at 24a 6 cts. Lambs 3} and 7} cts. 


stopped on and after 3rd mo. 21st, with the object of 
preventing the youngér prisoners from becoming ad-} 
dicted to the use.”’ 5300. 


On the 21st inst., a fire in Wilmington, North Caro-| Forrrgn.—Both Houses of Parliament were crowded | 
- | 
lina, destroyed two steamers, a schooner, the wharf and; when the Peer and Commons met on the 18th instant. | 
sheds of the Clyde Steamship Line, three blocks of| In the House of Commons Gladstone said the desire of 
stores on Water street, many residences on Front and/ the Government was to propose to the House measures 
Second streets, the Methodist Meeting-house, two rail-| of a positive and substantial character, dealing with 
road freight depots, two grain mills, a cotton compress,| Ireland, respecting social order and the questions of| 
&c. The loss is estimated at $500,000; insurance,|land and the future government of Ireland, including 
$400,000. a method for such government. He said that a further 

The Albany Evening Journal says that Professor) statement on the subject would be made on the 22d of 
Lewis Boss, of the Dudley Observatory, has made the! Fifth month. This statement is satisfactory to the 
discovery that the comet seen at Paris on 12th mo. Ist,| Parnellites. 
is slowly increasing in brightness. The increase will! In the House of Lords Earl Granville, Secretary of 
continue slow until 4th mo. Ist, when it will begin to| State for the Colonies, announced that the Government 
be much more rapid, and by the middle of the month) would not introduce any Irish measures into Parliament 
will become visible to the naked eye. Two weeks} before the first of Third month. 


later it will reach its maximum of brightness, when its; It is stated that John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ire- 


Hogs were in good demand at 6} a 6} cts. 
The receipts were: beeves, 2800; sheep, 8500; hogs, | 





appearance will be much like that of 1882, and be} land, has so instructed the police and military authori- 
visible all night. It will also, as that of 1881, be seen|ties as to render it virtually impossible to effect evic- 
in the western sky. When nearest the earth it will] tions. 
only be 12,000,000 miles distant. It will retain its} On the 2lst instant Socialists marched from all parts 
brightness until 5th mo. 15th, when it will gradually|of London and massed 50,000 strong in Hyde Park. 
fade from the vision to appear later to the people south! The leaders arrived at the Reformer’s Tree at 3 P. M., 
of the equator. The Barnard comet is also discovered] in wagonettes, Mounted police patrolled the entrances 
to be increasing in brightness, but will not become) of the park, and strong reserves were held in readiness 
visible to the naked eye. In 8th mo, it will also dis-| for any emergency. Resolutions were adopted express- 
appear from telescopic view, to reappear with the! ing indignation at the delay of the Government in com- 
Paris comet south of the equator. Neither comet has| mencing public works for the relief of men out of em- 
a previous recorded appearance. ployment. Burns, Hyndman, Williams and Champion 
All the Chinese residents of Oregon City, thirteen| spoke in their usual strain, but without using violent 
miles from Portland, Oregon, were driven out about) language, although earnestly demanding a social revo- 
two o’clock on the morning of the 22nd inst., by a mob} lution in the position of capital and labor. When the 
of nearly fifty whites. The mob “knocked the China-| meeting was ended the crowd moved in an orderly man- 
men about, twisted their queues, and stole all the/ner to the exit at Hyde Park corner. The police at- 
money found on their persons.” The Chinamen were|tempted to disperse the Socialists, and by the time 
then escorted to the steamboat Latonia, which was| Westminster was reached the crowd had been scattered 
lying at the wharf, placed aboard of her and conveyed| and quiet prevailed in the streets. There was no at- 
to Portland, “ their fares being paid out of the money|tempt at rioting. 


stolen from them.” Forty-two Chinamen in all were' The French and Italian Governments having asked 





service in the Servian army has been prohibited. The 
Government has also forbidden the exportation t 
Servia of horses from Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The Marquis Tseng has been offered the post of Chi- 
nese Envoy to the Vatican. The English Government 
has offered the Pope its influence in arranging for the 
appointment of a Papal Nuncio at Pekin. 
| Count Von Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador, has 
‘notified Lord Rosebery of the establishment of a Ger 
man protectorate over the Marshall, Providence and 
| Brown Islands. 
| A telegram from Toronto says the Government has 
decided to fix the following scale of liquor licenses: 
\In cities of more than 20,000 inhabitants, $250, and 
under 20,000, $200 ; in towns, $159; villages, $130, and 
‘townships, $100. Saloon licenses will be $300 in cities, 
!and $250 in towns. 
| FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Committee having charge of Friends’ Select 


at 16th and Cherry streets, for the accommodation of 
their several schools, and expect to occupy it on the 
8th of Second month, 

The building committee have carefully studied the 
needs of both teachers and pupils, and have arranged 
the building with a view to the greatest comfort and 
convenience in prosecuting their work. Light, heat, 
and ventilation have claimed special care. At theo 
ing of school in the Ninth month next, the Committee 
intend establishing a Primary Department for girls; 
and they desire to secure the services of a woman 
Friend, qualified by experience, to take charge of this 
school. Application may be made to 

Sdward Maris, 1106 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
Mary D. Allen, 833 North Seventh St. 
Rachel S. Maris, 1106 Pine St. 

First mo. 25th, 1886. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passengers 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be tran 
mitted to the school by telephone. 


MARRIED, First mo. 7th, 1886, at Friends’ Meeting: 
house, Germantown, SAMUEL Mason to KATHARINE 
E., daughter of Francis Stokes, all of Germantown, Pa 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house in Media, Pa., a0 
the 17th of Second month, 1886, ALFRED EMBREE, 
Marshallton, Pa., to Emma M. HAMMEL, of Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


Diep, on the morning of First mo. 17th, 1886, at the 
home of his mother, Mary A. Newlin, Wiiti1am B 
NEw Ltn, husband of Sara J. Newlin, in the 28th yeat 
of his age, a member of West Chester Particular, @ 


Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. His lingering 
illness was borne with patience and resignation to the 
Divine will: leaving his friends the consoling bel 
that his end was peace. 





